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Common stockholders (includ- 
ing beneficial owners) may 
obtain a copy of the Annual 
Report to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission on 
Form 10-K, including the 
financial statements and 
schedules, from General 
Motors after May 1, 1976. 
Requests should be addressed 
to: Manager, Stockholder 
Relations, General Motors 
Corporation, Room 11-229, 
3044 West Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan 48202, 
313-556-2044. 


The Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders 


will be held on May 21, 1976, 
in Detroit, Michigan. 


It is expected that proxy material 
will be sent to stockholders 
beginning about April 15, 1976, 
at which time proxies for use 

at this meeting will be requested. 
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What Happened to the Revenue GM Received During 1975 
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EUGENE N. BEESLEY* 
Chairman of the Board, 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
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Director—11 Years 
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Former Chairman of the Board, 
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Director—11 Years 


CATHERINE B. CLEARY 
President, 
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Director—3 Years 


JOHN T. CONNOR 

Chairman of the Board, 

Allied Chemical Corporation 

(Chemical, Fabricated and Energy Products) 
Director—10 Years 


ELLIOTT M. ESTES 

President and Chief Operating Officer 
Service—41 Years 

Director—3 Years 


WALTER A. FALLON 
President, 

Eastman Kodak Company 
(Photographic Equipment, 
Chemicals and Fibers) 
Director—3 Years 


CHARLES T. FISHER, III 
President, 

National Bank of Detroit 
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Director—4 Years 


RICHARD C, GERSTENBERG 
Former Chairman, 

Board of Directors 
Director—8 Years 


ROBERT S. HATFIELD 

Chairman of the Board, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
(Packaging Products) 
Director—2 Years 


REUBEN R. JENSEN 
Executive Vice President 
Overseas Operations and 
Power and Appliance Group 
Service—30 Years 

Director—1 Year 


HowaARD H. KEHRL 
Executive Vice President 
Technical Center Staffs 
Service—28 Years 
Director—1 Year 


JOHN A. MAYER 

Former Chairman of the Board, 
Mellon Bank N.A. 

(Banking) 

Director—7 Years 


F, JAMES MCDONALD 

Executive Vice President 

U. S. and Canadian Automotive Operations 
Service—35 Years 

Director—1 Year 


W. EARLE MCLAUGHLIN 
Chairman and President, 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
(Banking) 

Director—9 Years 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 

Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
(Household and Industrial Products) 
Director—13 Years 


THOMAS A. MURPHY 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
and Chief Executive Officer 
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Director—4 Years 
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Former Chairman, 
Board of Directors 
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SHERMER L. SIBLEY 

Chairman of the Board, 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
(Gas and Electric Utility) 
Director—1 Year 


GERALD A. SIVAGE 

Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Marshall Field & Company 

(Retail Veiner ions: 

Director—6 Years 


ROGER B. SMITH 

Executive Vice President 

Financial, Industry-Government 
Relations and Public Relations Staffs 
Service—27 Years 

Director—1 Year 


LEON H. SULLIVAN 

Pastor, Zion Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia 

Director—5 Years 


RICHARD L. TERRELL 

Vice Chairman, Board of Directors 
Service—38 Years 

Director—3 Years 


CHARLES H. TOWNES 

Professor, University of California 
(Education) 

Director—2 Years 
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Chairman Chairman Chairman Chairman 


ROGER B. SMITH 
Vice Chairman 
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RICHARD C, GERSTENBERG 
JOHN A. MAYER 
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ELLMORE C, PATTERSON 
JAMES M. ROCHE 
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*Deceased February 8, 1976 
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RICHARD L. TERRELL 
Vice Chairman 


REUBEN R. JENSEN 
HowarbD H. KEHRL 
F. JAMES MCDONALD 
THOMAS A. MURPHY 
ROGER B. SMITH 


LEON H. SULLIVAN 


PUBLIC POLICY 


JOHN A. MAYER 
Chairman 


CATHERINE B. CLEARY 
ROBERT S. HATFIELD 


SHERMER L., SIBLEY 
GERALD A. SIVAGE 
LEON H. SULLIVAN 


CHARLES H. TOWNES 


HARLLEE BRANCH, JR. 
W. EARLE MCLAUGHLIN 


CHARLES H. TOWNES 


JOHN T. CONNOR 
WALTER A. FALLON 
HowaAarD J. MORGENS 
JAMES M. ROCHE 


NOMINATING 

JOHN T. CONNOR 
Chairman 

EUGENE N. BEESLEY* 
WALTER A. FALLON 
JOHN A. MAYER 
HOowaARD J. MORGENS 
ELLMORE C, PATTERSON 


Officers 


THOMAS A. MURPHY 
Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer 


ELLIOTT M. ESTES 
President and Chief 
Operating Officer 


RICHARD L. TERRELL 
Vice Chairman 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENTS 
REUBEN R. JENSEN 
HOwARD H. KEHRL 

F. JAMES MCDONALD 


ROGER B. SMITH 


VICE PRESIDENTS AND 
GROUP EXECUTIVES 


MARTIN J. CASERIO 
Electrical Components Group 


ROBERT W. DECKER 
Mechanical Components Group 


GEORGE R. ELGES 
Car and Truck Group 


JOSEPH E. GODFREY 


Body and Assembly Divisions Group 


HAROLD L. SMITH, JR. 
Power and Appliance Group 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


HAROLD W. CAMPBELL 
General Manager 
Frigidaire Division 


PAUL F. CHENEA 
Research Laboratories 


DaAvID C. COLLIER 
General Manager 
Buick Motor Division 


ROBERT J. COOK 
General Manager 
Oldsmobile Division 


THOMAS E. DARNTON 
Procurement, Production 
Control, and Logistics Staff 


ANTHONY G. DE LORENZO 
Public Relations Staff 


HENRY L. DUNCOMBE, JR. 
Chief Economist 


STEPHEN H. FULLER 
Personnel Administration and 
Development Staff 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
R. R. Jensen 


F. J. McDonald 


HARLOW W. GAGE 
General Manager 
General Motors Overseas 
Operations Division 


FRAZER F. HILDER 
General Counsel 


PETER K. HOGLUND 
General Manager 
Electro-Motive Division 


CHARLES KATKO 
General Manager 
GM Assembly Division 


EDWARD C,. KENNARD 
General Manager 
Cadillac Motor Car Division 


ROBERT L. KESSLER 
Manufacturing Staff 


JAMES E. KNOTT 
General Manager 
Detroit Diesel Allison Division 


ROBERT D. LUND 
General Manager 
Chevrolet Motor Division 


E: 


M. Estes T. A. Murphy 


ROBERT F. MAGILL 
Industry-Government 
Relations Staff 


ALEX C. MAIR 
General Manager 
Pontiac Motor Division 


DONALD H. MCPHERSON 
President and General Manager 


General Motors of Canada Limited 


WILLIAM:L, MITCHELL 
Design Staff 


GEORGE B. Morris, JR. 
Industrial Relations Staff 


PAUL D. PENDER 
General Manager 
Fisher Body Division 


CHARLES J. SCANLON 
Coordinator of 
Pension Fund Investments 


F. ALAN SMITH 
Financial Staff 


R. L. Terrell 


H.H.Kehrl R. B. Smith 


Otis M. SMITH 
Associate General Counsel 


ERNEST S. STARKMAN 
Environmental Activities Staff 
(Deceased January 13, 1976) 


ROBERT W. TRUXELL 


General Manager 
GMC Truck & Coach Division 


FRANK J. WINCHELL 
Engineering Staff 


MAcK W. WORDEN 
Marketing Staff 


STAFF OFFICERS 


JOHN R. EDMAN 
Treasurer 


ARCHIE M. LONG 
Comptroller 


CALVERT THOMAS 
Secretary 


In recent weeks we have been saddened by 
the death of one of our Directors, Eugene N. 
Beesley, and three former Directors, Graham F. 
Towers, John L. Pratt, and Walter S. Carpenter, 


Jr. 


Mr. Beesley, Chairman of the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc., was the former Chairman of the 
Board of Eli Lilly and Co. and had been a 
General Motors Director for 11 years. His wise 


counsel will be greatly missed. 


Mr. Towers, a former Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, was a GM Director from 1958 to 
1966 and brought a valued perspective to the 
Corporation. Mr. Pratt, one of the last of the 
great pioneers who helped create the modern 
General Motors, served on our Board from 
1923 to 1968. Mr. Carpenter, a former President 
and Chairman of E.I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., was a GM Director from 1927 to 1959 and 
an outstanding contributor to GM’s success. 


Letter to Stockholders 


!V! ost people in the American automo- 
bile industry had never experienced 
anything quite like the beginning of 1975. 
Inventories of unsold cars were alarmingly 
high, production was sharply curtailed, two 
of every five hourly automobile workers 
were laid off, consumer confidence was 
never lower, and in showrooms across the 
country shoppers were few—and buyers 
were even fewer. 

Turbulent 1974, which had opened with 
a crippling worldwide oil embargo, had 
ended on a dismal note of deepening 
recession. In the year’s final two months, 
the annual rate of car sales in the United 
States—the pulse of the industry—had 
faltered to about 7.0 million, the lowest 
level since the early sixties. Worse still, 
imported cars had taken an uncommonly 
high percentage of these sales. 

The doleful economic news, not only in 
the United States but around the world, 
seemed to confirm pessimistic predictions 
and awakened fearful memories of the 
Great Depression of the early thirties. Many 
were noting that what was a recession else- 
where was already a full-blown depression 
in the automobile industry. The concern 
for the industry’s future was widespread 
and long-term, and some were convinced 
that its best days were past, gone forever. 

For General Motors, the first quarter of 
1975 turned out to be the worst since 1946. 
Earnings fell to $0.20 per share, net income 
was less than 1% of sales, and other auto- 
mobile manufacturers were reporting even 
worse results. 


YY et even when 1975 was darkest, 
GM was seeing, speaking of, and planning 
for better days ahead. We noted the in- 
creased value in our products, the long- 
term soundness of the economy, and the 
central place of the automobile in American 
life. With these as a basis, we forecast a 
steady strengthening of car sales in 1975, 
estimating that the annual rate for the in; 
dustry in the United States would rise to 
9.5 million by the end of the year. And 
GM scheduled its production to match its 
prediction. 

At the same time, we pressed ahead with 
future product programs in response to 
the pronounced shift in public taste toward 
smaller, and particularly more fuel-efficient, 
cars. General Motors committed billions 
of dollars as we set out to redesign our 
entire line of cars and trucks by 1980, 
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a marketplace reaction on a scale un- 
precedented in the history of the industry. 

To maintain a strong financial position 
in the face of such low earnings and high 
capital requirements, the Corporation 
reduced its first-quarter dividend to $0.60 
per share (compared with $0.85 paid a year 
earlier) and by early April completed a 
$600 million borrowing—the largest ever 
by a single industrial firm. Even as GM 
tried to husband and augment its resources 
to weather the uncertain times, it reded- 
icated itself to improve cost control and 
asset management. 


‘T he long-looked-for turnaround in 
auto sales began in the first quarter. Spurred 
by widely advertised rebates to customers 
and lower-priced versions of some small 
cars, showroom traffic picked up and sales 
for the industry revived. In March, we be- 
gan to recall some of the 137,500 employes 
from indefinite layoff. 

In the second quarter of 1975, the 
national recession bottomed out, and the 
steady process of recovery began, with the 
automobile industry leading the way. In 
May, the first of the new generation of 
GM cars, the distinctive international-sized 
Cadillac Seville, was introduced and 
enthusiastically received. Beginning that 
month and continuing through the rest of 
the year, GM’s annual sales rate—as well 
as the industry’s—like steps on a stairs, 
climbed steadily upward. 

GMs labor and material costs increased, 
however, as inflation, while moderating, 
continued at historically high levels. By 
the time of the 1976-model introduction, 
these economic costs on a base car were 
about $375 above those of a year earlier. 
Mindful always of the competitive im- 
portance of offering the highest value at 
the lowest price, GM increased the whole- 
sale prices of its 1976 base cars by an aver- 
age of only $216 or 5.9%—and retail prices 
slightly less—anticipating our ability to 
improve our efficiency and thereby remain 
competitive. The 1976-model pricing was 
described as ‘‘tailored to the current reali- 
ties of the automobile marketplace’ by 
the President's Council on Wage and Price 
Stability, and the rising demand continued 
unchecked into the new model year. 

In October, Chevrolet successfully 
brought to market the Chevette, a car 
smaller and with better gas mileage than 
any other built in the United States and 


directly competitive with the best-selling 
imported cars. Like nothing else could, 
the Chevette symbolized the readiness of 
General Motors to change quickly and to 
compete strongly. The impact of the 
Chevette on import sales is impossible to 
single out from other competitive and 
seasonal factors. Nevertheless, the percent- 
age of foreign-car sales in the United States, 
which had averaged more than 20% for the 
first nine months of the year, declined to 
13% in the fourth quarter—the lowest level 
for any quarter since 1971. 

Industry car sales reached an annual rate 
of about 9.5 million in December, and for 
the year as a whole trailed 1974 by less than 
3%. For General Motors, deliveries of new 
cars in the United States for the year even 
edged ahead of the 1974 total. Improving 
sales meant more jobs. Including the 
employe recalls scheduled for early 1976, 
the number of hourly layoffs has been 
reduced by over 100,000. 

The dramatic recovery of car sales in the 
United States was by no means the whole 
story for GM in 1975. Truck sales expe- 
rienced a steady revival through the year, 
generally tracking the recovery in the 
national economy, and with special 
strength in pickups and vans. In Canada, 
retail sales of cars and trucks, as well as 
dollar sales, also hit new highs. Outside 
the United States and Canada, dollar sales 
also were a record but factory unit sales 
were 14% below the record of 1973. U.S. 
dollar sales of GM’s Power and Appliance 
Group also were at a record $2.4 billion, 
8% over 1974, with three divisions, Detroit 
Diesel Allison, Electro-Motive, and 
TEREX, establishing new highs. 


' nsharp contrast to its poor beginning, 
1975 ended on a rising note for General 
Motors. Energetic competition, economic 
circumstances—and indeed a measure of 
good fortune—had turned the tide. The 
financial results for 1975, while not as good 
as we would like them to be, demonstrated 
some of the basic strengths of General 
Motors. Worldwide dollar sales reached 
$35.7 billion, 13% above 1974 and only 
slightly below the 1973 record of $35.8 
billion. Worldwide factory sales of cars and 
trucks of 6,629,000 units were 61,000 
fewer than a year ago, but GM’s earnings 
increased to $4.32 per share, 32% more 
than 1974 although still barely half of the 
record of 1973. Intensive cost-control pro- 


grams, improved operating efficiencies, and 
higher dollar volume in almost every area 
of our business contributed to the increase 
in earnings in 1975. But these hard-won 
gains were significantly offset by the per- 
sistent increases in our labor and material 
costs which we were unable to recover in 
prices alone. For the year, net income as a 
percent of sales was 3.5%, compared with 
3.0% in 1974 and 6.7% in 1973. 

Looking back, General Motors results 
in 1975 represent a triumph of confidence 
—a consistent confidence in the people 
and the products of General Motors and in 
the underlying strengths of the American 
economy and the automobile industry. 
Most gratifying was the teamwork demon- 
strated by the entire GM organization— 
men and women, hourly and salaried, 
working together in almost every country 
in the world. GM’s performance in 1975 
provides further confidence in the ability 
of our Corporation to do the difficult, and 
to continue to prosper in the still-difficult 
months and years ahead. 


‘T he Americanautomobile industry faces 
another critical year in 1976. Confidence is 
again surely required, but this year it is 
cooperation that will be the key. A more 
cooperative relationship must be achieved 
with the unions with which we will be 
negotiating in 1976. We also will need a 
cooperative attitude with government 
whose laws and regulations will materially 
alter the design, the performance, and the 
cost of our future products. 

Cooperation is imperative because the 
unions and the government share with the 
manufacturers a common stake in the con- 
tinued success of the automobile industry. 
Unless the industry is able to continue to 
offer the kinds of products that people 
need and want and insist upon, and at 
prices they can afford, both the industry 
and the government are affected. Legisla- 
tive and regulatory excesses, illustrated by 
the now-rescinded but never-lamented 
requirement for a starter-seatbelt inter- 
lock, all too often restrict the customer's 
freedom to choose. Then, to whatever 
extent reduced choices mean reduced sales, 
the overreach of government weakens the 
industry’s ability to provide jobs. 

Federal law now establishes standards 
for gasoline mileage as well as exhaust 
emissions for future model years. To meet 
the gasoline-mileage requirements, all but 


a small fraction of our post-1984 cars 
could be no heavier than today’s Chevrolet 
Vega. This massive disruption of free- 
market choice would be caused by the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act of 
1975, and we are seeking its amendment 
before its impact begins to be felt, which 
would be as early as the 1978 model year. 

An even more immediate problem, now 
compounded by the new gasoline-mileage 
requirements, is to meet the further 
tightening of the Federal emission stan- 
dards scheduled for 1978 models. We have 
informed Congress, which is now review- 
ing these standards, that neither General 
Motors—nor any other manufacturer as 
far as we know—can comply with them. 
Certification of 1978 cars must begin this 
year, but the engine technology does not 
exist which will enable us to meet the 
standards on a mass-production basis. This 
is true not only of the conventional piston 
engine but of any of the alternatives which 
we have been exploring, such as the gas 
turbine, the diesel, or the stratified-charge 
engine. 

These laws demand that we achieve sig- 
nificant breakthroughs in technology—and 
soon. While we search for such break- 
throughs daily, and while we have had 
some success in the past, we have only the 
hope—and certainly no assurance—that 
they will be achieved this time, and in 
time. The consequences, both human and 
economic, of any substantial curtailment 
of automobile production in future years 
would be severe, as recent experience has 
taught. It would matter little to the laid-off 
worker or the frustrated car-buyer that the 
cause lay in the laws of man rather than 
the laws of economics. 

For these reasons, it is essential that in 
1976 we enlist the understanding and 
cooperation of government to assure the 
continued health of the industry. General 
Motors is petitioning the government for 
sensible revisions of the Federal laws: in 
one case to forestall unnecessary ughten- 
ing of the emission standards, and in the 
other to allow the customer's free choice— 
rather than arbitrary gas-mileage require- 
ments—to dictate the sizes of the cars we 
can offer for sale. 

At the same time, we must achieve 
greater understanding and cooperation with 
our labor representatives as we approach 
the negotiations of 1976. American auto 
workers are among the best compensated 


of those in any large industry in any 
country, and their wages have more than 
kept pace with the inflation of recent years. 
Today, for the first time in history, the 
average cost to General Motors of an hour's 
work is more than $10—30% more than in 
late 1973 when our last agreement was 
signed. Still-higher costs, with their pre- 
dictable impact on the prices of our 
products, present obvious perils to sales 
and consequently to employment in the 
industry as well as to the nation’s compet- 
itive position in world markets. 

We are confident that the leaders of the 
unions representing our employes will 
recognize the interest we share in the 
success of our industry. Such an under- 
standing will instill the essential spirit of 
cooperation that can produce, in 1976, a 
reasonable and equitable agreement with- 
out any stoppage of the sustained and 
steady production which played so large a 
part in the recovery of 1975. We will con- 
tinue to meet our deeply felt commitment 
to equal employment opportunity through- 
out General Motors, knowing that, as al- 
ways, the strength of our organization lies 
ultimately in the fullest use of the talent 
and energies of all our employes. 


“TY he confidence we demonstrated a 
year ago in the future of our industry and 
General Motors is certainly no less today. 
Difficulties lie ahead, to be sure. But we 
are equally sure that General Motors is the 
best equipped to deal with them. We are 
looking forward to a year in 1976 when 
industry car and truck sales in the United 
States will be 20% better than 1975 and will 
be on an uptrend throughout the world. 
This high level of sales offers immense 
opportunities to General Motors. To you, 
the owners of our business, we pledge our 
dedicated efforts to take full advantage of 
these bright opportunities. 


Chairman 


tm Ete 


President 


February 11, 1976 


A Review of Operations 


BUICK Regal Landau 


United States retail deliveries of GM cars 
in the 1975 calendar year increased 0.9% 
over 1974, while truck deliveries were 
down 3.6%. Combined retail deliveries of 
GM cars and trucks totaled 4,827,900 
units, slightly below the 4,834,500 de- 
livered in 1974. GM accounted for 44% of 
all new passenger cars and 42% of all new 
trucks sold in the U.S. in 1975, compared 
with 42% and 40%, respectively, in 1974. 

Chevrolet retained its leadership in 1975 
as the number-one seller of passenger cars 
and trucks in the U.S., and Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, and Cadillac each 
achieved higher retail deliveries in 1975, 
compared with 1974. Both Cadillac and 
GMC Truck & Coach dealers delivered 
more vehicles in December and the fourth 
quarter of 1975 than in any other comparable 
period in their history. 

Retail deliveries of cars and trucks by 
GM of Canada were a record for the second 
consecutive year and totaled 516,000 units, 
14% above 1974 deliveries. General Motors 
accounted for 39% of all new passenger cars 
and 41% of all new trucks sold in Canada 
in 1975, compared with 36% and 37%, 
respectively, in 1974. 

Outside the U.S. and Canada, there were 
indications, particularly in the latter half of 
the year, that economic conditions in many 
Overseas Countries were improving. Based 
on estimated industry data for 1975, GM 
accounted for 7% of total car and truck 
sales overseas, somewhat above 1974. On 
a worldwide basis, we estimate that car and 
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truck deliveries by GM dealers in 1975 
accounted for 20% of total industry sales, 
slightly ahead of last year. 


Fuel-Efficient 1976 GM Models 
The 1976 line of passenger cars—the 
broadest and finest in GM history—pro- 
vides exceptional value with further im- 
provements in fuel efficiency. Based on 
Environmental Protection Agency data, 
in a mix of both city and highway driving, 
GM’s 1976-model cars show a 38% im- 
provement in gas mileage, on a sales- 
weighted basis, when compared with the 
average attained for our 1974 models. 
General Motors has made more progress 
in improving gas mileage over the past two 
model years than any other manufacturer 
and is well on the way to achieving its 
voluntary goal of a sales-weighted 56% im- 
provement in gas mileage by 1980, com- 
pared with 1974 models, at present emission 
standards. However, with the recent pas- 
sage of the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act, this improvement must be increased 
to 67% by 1980 to achieve an average level 
of 20 mpg. By 1985, the improvement 
must be 129% over GM’s 1974 average to 
achieve the required level of 27.5 mpg. It 
is expected that these standards, unless 
amended, will cause significant disruptions 
to the auto industry, and to the economy. 
GM's catalytic converter has been a key 
factor in achieving the improvements in 
gas mileage to date. The converter permits 
the engine to be retuned to higher levels 


of performance and efficiency and still 
effectively reduce exhaust emissions. 

Substantial amounts were spent by GM 
during 1975 for research, engineering 
developments, testing, tools, and facilities 
to improve the fuel economy of GM 
vehicles. This includes weight reduction in 
our current vehicles through the use of 
new, improved, and lighter-weight com- 
ponents such as smaller engines, lighter- 
weight transmissions, and axle revisions. 
It also includes bringing to market new 
fuel-efficient vehicles such as the Chevrolet 
Chevette and the all-new family-size cars 
planned for 1977. 


New Models Introduced 
Chevrolet’s new Chevette—smaller, lighter, 
and more fuel-efficient than any other car 
built in the U.S.—is an outstanding addi- 
tion to GM’s product line and enlarges the 
customer’s choice of cars at the lower end 
of the price range. Other impressive addi- 
tions to the product line include Cadillac’s 
distinctive international-sized Seville and 
the Chevrolet Monza Towne Coupe and 
Pontiac Sunbird. Since the oil embargo 
two years ago, GM has introduced eight 
new smaller cars and ten new engines. 
Overseas, GM also has an improved 
product line-up. In the fall of 1975, Adam 
Opel introduced new Ascona and Manta 
models in the important European inter- 
mediate-size group. Vauxhall also expanded 
and strengthened its model range with a 
new mid-size sedan and coupe series called 
the Cavalier. In addition, to meet compe- 
tition, new models of smaller-size cars were 
added with the introduction of the Kadett 
City by Adam Opel and the Chevette by 
Vauxhall. 


Forward Product Program 

GM's forward product program will pro- 
vide products by 1980 which will meet the 
increased consumer demand for smaller, 
more fuel-efficient cars. By 1980, the for- 
ward product program will alter the size, 
weight, and shape of every car model GM 
builds. For example, approximately 700 
pounds will be taken out of GM’s full-size 
cars, with some models being reduced by 
as much as 1,000 pounds. 

Currently, about 20% of GM’s North 
American-produced cars are classified at 
3,500 pounds and under. By 1980, these 
lighter cars may well account for more than 
70% of GM's sales. In addition to weight 
reduction of future models, the forward 
car program will trim down outside dimen- 


sions without materially sacrificing interior 
roominess and will increase operating 
efficiency, and thereby fuel economy. 

In 1975, GM’s total worldwide capital 
expenditures, including special tools, 
amounted to over $2.2 billion, and we are 
projecting expenditures to approximate 
$2.6 billion in 1976. These expenditures will 
continue at a high level through 1980 with 
a larger percentage for tools, as opposed to 
facilities. Furthermore, future tool expen- 
ditures will be concentrated to a greater 
degree on new products instead of model 
changeovers. 


GM’s Factory Sales 

Worldwide factory sales of General Motors 
cars and trucks (sales by GM to its dealers) 
in 1975 totaled 6,629,000 units, 61,000 
below the 6,690,000 units sold in 1974. 
U.S. passenger car factory sales of 3,680,000 
units in 1975 were up 2% over 1974 sales 
of 3,592,000 units, while factory sales 
of 978,000 trucks were 10% below the 
1,086,000 units sold in 1974. 

Factory sales of cars and trucks produced 
by GM of Canada totaled 595,000 units 
in 1975, 7% below the record 642,000 
sold in 1974, and reflected a lower number 
of units exported to the U.S. In 1975, GM 
of Canada sold 258,000 vehicles imported 
from GM plants in the U.S. and exported 
290,000 Canadian-built vehicles for sale in 
the U.S. Of the total units produced in 
Canada, 48,000 were exported to countries 
outside North America. 

Factory sales of GM passenger cars and 
trucks produced overseas, together with 
sales of 142,000 exports from the U.S. and 
Canada, totaled 1,518,000 units in 1975, up 
3% over the 1,473,000 units sold in 1974. 

Adam Opel AG had factory sales of 
686,000 vehicles in 1975, up 16% from 
592,000 units in 1974, reflecting the up- 
turn in industry-wide sales of passenger 
cars in Germany. 

Vauxhall Motors Limited in England had 
factory sales of 201,000 Vauxhall cars and 
Bedford trucks in 1975, down 19% from 
the 250,000 units sold in 1974. 

Factory sales by General Motors- 
Holden’s Limited in Australia were 
138,000 units in 1975, compared with 
185,000 in 1974. In addition, Holden’s 
produced 20,000 Gemini sedan and coupe 
models from both Australian components 
and from components imported from Isuzu 
Motors Limited, GM’s Japanese associate 
company. GM-Holden’s was the sales 
leader in Australia for the 23rd consecutive 


year, accounting for over 25% of all vehicles 
sold in that country. 

In Latin America, 1975 sales reflected the 
effects of economic recession and severe 
inflation. Factory sales by General Motors 
do Brasil S.A. were 173,000 units, down 5% 
from the record 181,000 units sold in 1974. 
General Motors Argentina S.A. factory 
sales were 24,000 in 1975, compared with 
28,000 units in 1974. General Motors de 
Mexico, S.A. de C.V. had factory sales of 
37,000 units in 1975, slightly below the 
record 40,000 vehicles sold in 1974. 

General Motors South African (Pty.) 
Limited factory sales of passenger cars and 
commercial vehicles were 31,000 units in 
1975, equal to 1974 unit sales. 

Significant GM overseas developments 
in 1975 included: the start of passenger car 
and commercial vehicle assembly by 
General Motors Zaire; the formation of 
General Motors Kenya Limited, a joint 
venture with the Government of Kenya 
for commercial vehicle assembly; and talks 
with the Polish Government on a possible 
business venture whereby Poland would 
produce a GM-designed van, with GM 
purchasing part of the production for sale 
in Western Europe. 


Power and Appliance Products 

Demand for GM’s nonautomotive prod- 
ucts, except for appliances, continued 
generally strong in 1975. 
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For the fourth consecutive year, Detroit 
Diesel Allison Division established record 
dollar sales for its heavy-duty diesel engines 
and transmissions. 

Electro-Motive Division’s dollar sales 
were at a record level for the fifth consec- 
utive year, reflecting continued strong 
demand for locomotives and other large 
diesel engine applications. 

TEREX Division’s 1975 dollar sales were 
at a record level and increased 22% over 
1974. Demand for large earthmoving 
equipment used in mining and energy- 
related projects was strong, while de- 
mand for small and medium-sized products 
used in road building and light construc- 
tion softened throughout the industry. 

Dollar sales of Frigidaire household 
appliances decreased 6% from 1974 and 
unit sales decreased 19%, reflecting the 
general pattern of the appliance industry. 


Litigation 

A civil action brought by the Justice 
Department charging General Motors and 
Ford Motor Company with a conspiracy 
during 1969-1970 to fix prices and to 
monopolize the automobile fleet sales 
business terminated in early 1975 when 
the Government did not appeal the dis- 
missal of this action by the Federal District 
Court in Detroit. Private treble-damage 
class action suits brought by a number of 
states, various political subdivisions, and 


certain rental and leasing companies have 
been consolidated for trial in the Federal 
District Court in Chicago. 

The dismissal by the Federal District 
Court in Los Angeles of 35 class action 
suits filed against the major automobile 
companies and the Motor Vehicle Manu- 
facturers Association has been on appeal 
in the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit for over a year. The dismissed 
actions were brought by various states, 
cities, counties, and individuals alleging a 
conspiracy in violation of the antitrust laws 
to delay the development and installation 
of motor vehicle emission control devices. 
In January 1976, a suit for treble damages 
filed by AMF, Inc. against the same de- 
fendants was also dismissed by the District 
Court. That suit alleged that there was a 
conspiracy in the early 1960's to boycott an 
emission control device experimentally 
developed by the plaintiff and others. 


Employment and Payrolls 

GM’s worldwide employment in 1975 
averaged 681,000 men and women, com- 
pared with 734,000 in 1974. While employ- 
ment was lower in 1975, total payrolls for 
the year increased to $10,028 million from 
$9,771 million in 1974. GM’s worldwide 
employment in the 1975 fourth quarter 
averaged 732,000 with payrolls totaling 
$2,767 million. This compares with world- 
wide employment of 762,000 and payrolls of 


$2,617 million in the fourth quarter of 1974. 

In response to improving auto sales, 
production increases resulted in recalls of 
workers from indefinite layoff in the latter 
half of the year. In February 1975, the 
number of hourly employes on indefinite 
layoff peaked at 137,500. By the end of 
1975, the number had been reduced to 
approximately 44,600 with further reduc- 
tions scheduled in the first quarter of 1976. 

The average number of GM hourly 
employes in the U.S. in 1975 was 352,000 
and payrolls totaled $5.6 billion, compared 
with 380,000 employes and payrolls of 
$5.4 billion in 1974. Hourly wages— 
including such items as vacation and holi- 
day pay, but excluding benefit plan costs— 
averaged $7.96 per hour, compared with 
$7.20 in 1974. Including the cost of 
benefits, the average hourly labor cost at 
GM 1s now more than $10 per hour. 

GM's total contributions for employe 
benefit programs in the U.S. reached a 
record $2.1 billion in 1975, compared with 
$2.0 billion in 1974. 

Effective September 22, 1975, the majority 
of U.S. hourly employes received an im- 
provement factor increase of from 12 to 
26 cents per hour. In addition, these em- 
ployes received increases totaling 37 cents 
per hour during 1975 as a result of cost-of- 
living allowance adjustments, the most 
recent being an increase of 10 cents per 
hour effective December 1, 1975. Most 
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eligible salaried employes also received 
comparable cost-of-living allowance and 
performance improvement increases. 

The increase in average straight-time 
wages during the GM-UAW agreement 
signed in 1973 totals $1.59 per hour. Al- 
most two-thirds of this increase, 98 cents, 
is accounted for by increases under the 
cost-of-living allowance formula. 

In keeping with GM’s commitment to 
equal employment opportunity, represen- 
tation of minorities and women has kept 
pace with the increase in the work force 
levels since March. Minority and women 
employment levels have generally been 
maintained in approximately the same pro- 
portions which had been achieved prior to 
the layoffs. As opportunities permit, GM 
expects to further its progress in this area. 

On September 15, 1975, GM and the 
Department of Defense entered into a 
Nationwide Affirmative Action Program 
Format, or C? (Corporate Contracts Com- 
pliance) Agreement as it is commonly de- 
scribed. This agreement provides guidelines 
for preparing affirmative action programs 
on a nationwide basis in GM. These 
programs are designed to improve the 
representation of minorities and women in 
the work force. 


Executive Changes 

Effective December 1, 1975; Oscar A. 
Lundin, Vice Chairman of the Board, re- 
tired under provisions of the GM Retire- 
ment Program following a distinguished 
42-year career with GM. 

Rogers Be smith, sExecutives vice 
President, was designated by the Board to 
succeed Mr. Lundin as Vice Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1975. The finance and insurance 
subsidiaries (General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation and Motors Insurance Cor- 
poration) -and the Vice President, 
Coordinator of Pension Fund Investments, 
now report directly to Mr. Smith. He con- 
tinues to have general responsibility over 
the Corporation’s Financial, Industry- 
Government Relations, and Public 
Relations Staffs. Mr. Smith is also a member 
of the Executive Committee. 

Frank O. Riley, Vice President and 
Group Executive in charge of the Auto- 
motive Components Group, retired effec- 
tive January 1, 1976, after 40 years of valued 
service with General Motors. 

Other executive and organization changes 
were reported in the 1975 Second and 
Third Quarter Reports. 


Financial Review 


Dollar Sales 

Throughout the world, dollar sales of GM 
products totaled $35.7 billion, the second 
best in history, compared with $31.5 billion 
in 1974 and the record $35.8 billion in 
1973. Included in these sales were records 
of $2.4 billion for U.S. nonautomotive 
operations, $4.3 billion for Canadian opera- 
tions, and $7.2 billion for overseas opera- 
tions. These sales records compare with 
$2.2 billion, $3.7 billion, and $6.0 billion, 
respectively, in 1974 and $1.9 billion, $3.1 
billion, and $5.8 billion in 1973. 

Before elimination of intercompany 
sales among United States, Canadian, and 
Overseas Operations, United States opera- 
tions accounted for 72% of worldwide dollar 
sales in 1975, with Canadian and overseas 
Operations contributing 10% and 18%, 
respectively. The comparable percentages 
were 73%, 10%, and 17%, respectively, in 
1974 and 77%, 8%, and 15% in 1973. 


Earnings and Dividends 

Net income in 1975 was $1,253 million and 
earnings on common stock were $4.32 per 
share, compared with $950 million and 
$3.27 per share, respectively, in 1974 and 
$2,398 million and $8.34 per share in 1973. 
Net income as a percent of sales increased 
to 3.5% from 3.0% in 1974, but was well 
below the 6.7% in 1973. The increase in 
earnings during 1975 of $1.05 per share 
reflected higher dollar volume and related 
factors which increased earnings by about 
$0.50 per share, with the remainder 
primarily attributable to the intensive 
Corporate-wide programs to reduce costs 
and improve operating efficiency, partially 
offset by increased costs of materials, pur- 
chased components, labor and related pay- 
roll taxes, and other economic cost factors, 
not recoverable in price. 

Comparing 1974 with 1973, net income 
and earnings on common stock in 1974 
decreased $1,448 million and $5.07 per 
share from the records of $2,398 million 
and $8.34 per share, respectively, setin 1973. 
The reduction in earnings during 1974 was 
primarily attributable to a decrease in vol- 
ume and related factors of about $4.00 per 
share. The balance of the reduction was due 
primarily to an increase in the costs of 
materials, purchased components, labor 
and related payroll taxes, and other 
economic cost factors, not recoverable in 
price. 

Looking at the three-year period as a 
whole, or comparing 1975 with 1973, the 


decrease in volume and related factors 
accounted for about $3.50 per share of 
the earnings decrease. 

Comparing the fourth quarter of 1975 
with that of 1974 and the record 1972 
fourth quarter, worldwide factory sales 
totaled 1,965,000 units, an increase of 
145,000 units or 8% from 1,820,000 units 
in the 1974 quarter and a decrease of 
280,000 units or 12% from 2,245,000 units 
in the 1972 quarter. Dollar sales totaled 
a record $10,523 million, 12% or $1,127 
million above the previous record of $9,396 
million in the 1974 quarter. Net income 
was $618 million, or 5.9% of sales in the 
1975 quarter, compared with $508 million, 
or 5.4% of sales, in the 1974 fourth quarter 
and $667 million, or 7.6% of sales, in the 
record 1972 quarter. Earnings per share of 
common stock were $2.14 in the fourth 
quarter of 1975, an increase of $0.38 over 
the $1.76 per share in the 1974 period and 
a decrease of $0.18 from the $2.32 per share 
in the record 1972 quarter. 

Estimated net income attributable to 
United States operations was 85% of total 
net income in 1975, compared with 89% 
in 1974 and 86% in 1973, while that attrib- 
utable to Canadian operations was 9% 
in 1975, compared with 11% in 1974 and 
5% in 1973. Overseas operations contrib- 
uted 6% of net income in 1975, compared 
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with an approximate breakeven position 
in 1974 and 9% of net income in 1973. Of 
the estimated net income attributable to 
United States operations, more than 90% 
was accounted for by automotive products 
in each of the three years. 

Dividends paid on the common stock 
totaled $2.40 per share in 1975, compared 
with $3.40 per share in 1974 and $5.25 per 
share in 1973. 


Financing Operations 

GM's financing operations, represented by 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
and its subsidiaries, contributed important- 
ly to GM’s 1975 results. GMAC reported 
a record consolidated net income for the 
year of $125 million. This compared with 
1974 income of $89 million from current 
operations and $106 million when the 
cumulative prior year effect of a change in 
accounting is included. 


Prices 

At the start of the 1975 calendar year, 
industry and GM factory sales of 1975 
model passenger cars were down substan- 
tially from the previous year. In January, 
in response to the market conditions and 
competitive moves, General Motors insti- 
tuted a temporary rebate program to retail 
customers on most of its sub-compact and 
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pact car models in the U.S. 

build on the sales momentum gen- 
by the rebate program, GM an- 
ced in late February that it would 
n offering lower price versions of nine 


l car models. 

[In an effort to maintain the momentum 
of the recovery in automobile sales, con- 
sistent with the nation’s goals of economic 
sxpansion and price stability, GM held 
price increases on 1976 models well below 
the level of cost increases of about $375 
base car. In fact, the average 
price increase only recovered a little more 
than one-half of this cost increase. 

At 1976-model introduction, General 
Motors increased suggested retail base 
passenger car prices an average of $206, 
or 4.4% over 1975 models. Wholesale 
prices to GM dealers on a 1976 base car 
with comparable standard equipment were 
increased by an average of $216, or 5.9%. 
The average retail price of GM’s 1976 base 
trucks was increased $357, or 7.3%. These 
increases were well below the rate of recent 
increases in the Consumer Price Index and 
testified to GM’s commitment to compete 
for an expanding market in 1976. This 
action was supported by the President's 
Council on Wage and Price Stability in 
its statement, “‘We believe General 
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Motors’ pricing decision is tailored to the 
current realities of the automobile market- 
place.” 

Adjustments, principally downward, 
were also made in some of the base prices 
to reflect changes in standard equipment. 
On many models, equipment was made 
optional to lower the price on the base 
model and to give the customer wider 
latitude in equipping the car. Examples of 
equipment changed from standard to 
optional are steel-belted radial tires on 
most compact models and power brakes 
on selected sub-compact models. In some 
instances equipment was added, but the 
net effect was to minimize the base price 
increases. Effective January 1, 1976, certain 
light-duty truck model retail prices were 
increased due to the addition of a three- 
point seat belt system mandated by Federal 
safety standards. 


Taxes 


The provision for United States, foreign 
and other income taxes in 1975 was $1,118 
million, compared with $727 million in 
1974 and $2,115 million in 1973. Together 
with other state and local taxes and General 
Motors’ share of social security taxes, the 
total tax provision in 1975 was $2,336 
million, compared with $1,869 million in 


1974 and $3,206 million in 1973. In 1975, 
the total tax provision was equivalent to 
$1.86 for every dollar of net income and 
$8.14 per share of common stock, which 
compares with $1.97 for every dollar of net 
income and $6.53 per share in 1974 and 
$1.34 and $11.21, respectively, in 1973. 


Expenditures for Plants, Equipment and 
Special Tools and Depreciation 
Expenditures for plants and equipment 
throughout the world totaled $1,201 
million in 1975, and provided for capacity 
expansion, modernization, plant replace- 
ments, and new-model programs. These 
expenditures received careful review to in- 
sure that they were absolutely necessary, 
as will all future expenditures. Of these 
expenditures, approximately 81% were 
made in the United States, 4% in Canada 
and 15% overseas. In 1974, spending for 
plants and equipment totaled a record 
$1,458 million. 

Depreciation charged to income in 1975 
was $906 million, compared with $847 
million in 1974. 

Expenditures for special tools were 
$1,036 million in 1975 and $1,096 million 
in 1974. Tool amortization amounted to 
$1,180 million in 1975 and $858 million 
in 1974. 


Working Capital 

Working capital at December 31, 1975, 
totaled $6,394 million, an increase of 
$852 million over the $5,542 million 
at December 31, 1974. The increase in 1975 
is more than accounted for by the proceeds 
from issuance of long-term debt of $753 
million and the excess of net income over 
dividends paid to stockholders of $552 
million. Partially offsetting these increases 
are decreases due to retirements of long- 
term debt of $406 million and a net increase 
of $53 million in real estate, plants and 
equipment, and special tools. A statement 
setting forth the changes in working 
capital by element appears on page 14. 


Common Stockholders’ Equity 

The equity of the holders of General 
Motors common stock is represented by 
the common stock, capital surplus, and 
net income retained for use in the business. 
This amounted to $12,799 million at the 
end of 1975, compared with $12,247 million 
at the end of 1974. Book value per share of 
General Motors common stock increased 
to $44.50 at the end of 1975, from $42.58 
at the end of 1974. 


Statement of Consolidated Income 
for the years ended December 31, 1975 and 1974 


Net Sales 


Equity in earnings of nonconsolidated subsidiaries and associates (dividends 


received amounted to $67,649,945 in 1975 and $65,649,711 in 1974) 


Other income less income deductions (net deduction in 1975) (Note 2) 


Total 


Costs and Expenses 

Cost of sales and other operating charges, exclusive of items listed below 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 

Depreciation of real estate, plants and equipment 

Amortization of special tools 

Provision for the Incentive Program (Note 11) 


United States, foreign and other income taxes (Note 3) 


Total 


Net Income 


Dividends on preferred stocks 


Earned on Common Stock 


Average number of shares of common stock outstanding 


Earned Per Share of Common Stock (Note 12) 


a $$ wWN™_ ero 


Reference should be made to notes on pages 15 through 19. 


General Motors Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


1975 


$35,724,911,215 


( 


136,577,410 
147,695,735) 
SOL 72,090 


29,889,729,147 
15333; 720,020 
906,114,752 

1, 180,070,069 
32,866, 137 
1,118,200,000 


34,460, 700,925 
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12,928;265 


$ 1,240,163,700 


286,838,592 


$4.32 


1974 


$31,549,546, 126 


114,423,643 


6,667,025 


31,670,636, 794 


26,918,749, 752 
LOBE SI by Les 
846,574,978 
858,369,689 
5,851,240 
727,100,000 
30,720,567,431 


950,069,363 


12,928,266 


$0 937,141,097 


286,289,679 


$3.27 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1975 and 1974 


Assets 


Current Assets 
Cash 


United States and other government securities and time deposits— 
at cost, which approximates market: 


Held for payment of income taxes 
Other 
Accounts and notes receivable (Note 4) 
Inventories 
Prepaid expenses 


Total Current Assets 


investments and Miscellaneous Assets 
Equity in net assets of nonconsolidated subsidiaries and associates (Note 5) 


Other investments and miscellaneous assets—at cost (less allowances) 


Tota! Investments and Miscellaneous Assets 


Common Stock Held for the Incentive Program (Note 6) 


Property 
Real estate, plants and equipment (Note 7) 


Less accumulated depreciation (Note 7) 


Net real estate, plants and equipment 


Special tools—less amortization 


Total Property 


Deferred Charges 
Goodwill—less amortization 


Deferred income taxes and other deferred charges 
Total Deferred Charges 


Total Assets 


Reference should be made to notes on pages 15 through 19. 


1975 


$ 357,470,570 


787,972,833 
He Jeo Ml oy Spoils 
3,342,697, 338 
5,690,892,746 
423,086,553 


12,839,493,615 


1,498,852,038 
125,361,365 


1,624,213,403 
62,641,489 


17,503,583,496 
11,091,109,004 


Oe neon 
673,405,801 


7,085,880,293 


26,061,688 
26,594,106 


52,655,194 


$21,664,884,594 


Certain amounts for 1974 have been reclassified to reflect comparability with classifications for 1975. 


1974 


$ 400,626,489 


303,389,424 
634,342,398 
3,000,816,886 
6,404, 702,228 
306,328,780 


11,050,206,205 


1,416,857,436 
134,704,509 


Loa to6 1945 
86,698,431 


16,808, 456,667 
10,592,991,565 


6,215,465, 102 
817,883,143 


7,033,348,245 


32,468,434 
119,266,754 


151,735,188 
$19,873,550,014 


General Motors Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Liabilities, Reserves and Stockholders’ Equity 1975 1974 


Current Liabilities 


Accounts, drafts and loans payable $ 3,187,012,203 $ 3,005 ,887,309 
United States, foreign and other income taxes payable 842,097,047 357,802,060 
Accrued liabilities 2,416,361,326 2,144,588,313 
Total Current Liabilities 6,445,470,576 5,508,277,682 
Long-Term Debt (less unamortized discount) (Note 8) 1,223,064,579 876,563,560 
Other Liabilities 396,716,921 430,385,378 


Deferred Credits and Reserves 


Deferred investment tax credits 241,049,345 189,115,478 
Contingent credits under Stock Option Plan 8, 100,000 11,443,157 
General reserve applicable to foreign operations 141,667,396 141,667,396 
Other deferred credits and reserves (Note 9) 126,451,110 185,500,785 
Total Deferred Credits and Reserves 517,207,001 527,726,816 


Stockholders’ Equity (Notes 10 and 11) 
Capital stock: 


Preferred: 
$5.00 series 183,564,400 183,564,400 
$3.75 series 100,000,000 100,000,000 
Common 479,361,735 479,361,735 
Total capital stock 762,926,135 762,926,135 
Capital surplus (principally additional paid-in capital) 766,979,178 766,979,178 
Net income retained for use in the business 11,552,459,354 11,000,691,265 
Total Stockholders’ Equity 13,082, 364,667 12,530,596,578 
Total Liabilities, Reserves and Stockholders’ Equity $21,664,884,594 $19,873,550,014 
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Statement of Changes in Consolidated Financial Position 


for the years ended December 31, 1975 and 1974 General Motors Corporation 


and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


14 


1975 


1974 


Source of Funds 
Net income 
Depreciation of real estate, plants and equipment 


Amortization of special tools 


Deferred income taxes, undistributed earnings of nonconsolidated 


subsidiaries and associates, etc.—net 


Total current operations 
Proceeds from disposals of property 


Proceeds from issuance of long-term debt (less discount) 


Total 


Application of Funds 

Dividends paid to stockholders 

Expenditures for real estate, plants and equipment 
Expenditures for special tools 

Retirements of long-term debt 

Investments in nonconsolidated subsidiaries and associates 


Other—net 


Total 


Increase (Decrease) in working capital 


Working capital at beginning of the year 


Working capital at end of the year 


Increase (Decrease) in Working Capital by Element 
Cash, government securities and time deposits 
Accounts and notes receivable 

Inventories 

Prepaid expenses 

Accounts, drafts and loans payable 

United States, foreign and other income taxes payable 
Accrued liabilities 


Increase (Decrease) in working capital 


Reference should be made to notes on pages 15 through 19. 


Certain amounts for 1974 have been reclassified to reflect comparability with classifications for 1975. 


oi) 299,00 1,965 
906,114,752 
1, 180,070,069 


65,699,596 


3,404,976, 382 
DO ZO 
(a2 (oop oU 


472) 3930002 


(O13 25,676 
1,200,889, 262 
ORS o2 1 oy 

406,294,171 

15067. 137 
46,275,003 


BAU qe 6 


852,094,516 
D4 1928, 923 


$6, 394,023,039 


$2,044,458,667 

341,880,452 
(37135809 482) 

ICs ey fifi 
( 181,124,894) 
( 484,294,987) 
(ez ess) 


$ 852,094,516 


1 950,069,363 
846,574,978 
858,369,689 


106,373,163 


2,761,387,193 
66,990,959 
241,968,490 


3,070, 346,642 


986,249,412 
1,458,453, 166 
15095,525,269 

eee ey 

13,586,495 
49,462,195 


3,725,209,294 


( 654,922,652) 
6 19G;85 ae 


$3,094 0928,523 


($1,707; (44,933) 
( 81,686,584) 
1227, 80s et 

( 14,582,233) 
(et 2/0227, 3253 
247,504,236 
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Notes to Financial Statements 


General Motors Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Note 1. Significant Accounting Policies 


Principles of Consolidation 


The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of 
the Corporation and all domestic and foreign subsidiaries which 
are more than 50% owned and engaged principally in manu- 
facturing or wholesale marketing of General Motors products. 
General Motors’ share of earnings or losses of nonconsolidated 
subsidiaries and of associates in which at least 20% of the voting 
securities is owned is generally included in consolidated income 
under the equity method of accounting. Intercompany items and 
transactions between companies included in the consolidation 
are eliminated and unrealized intercompany profits on sales to 
nonconsolidated subsidiaries and to associates are deferred. 


Translation of Foreign Currencies 


Real estate, plants and equipment, accumulated depreciation and 
the provision for depreciation are translated into United States 
dollars at exchange rates in effect at the dates the related assets 
were acquired. Other assets, liabilities and deferred credits and 
reserves are translated at exchange rates in effect at the date of 
the balance sheet; other items of income and expense are trans- 
lated at average exchange rates for the months in which the 
transactions occurred. Accumulated unrealized net loss from 
translation of foreign currency accounts of any foreign sub- 
sidiary is charged to income and accumulated unrealized net 
gain is deferred. Gains or losses on significant exchange contracts 
are included in costs and expenses currently. 


Income Taxes 


Investment tax credits allowable under the income tax laws are 
deducted in determining taxes estimated to be payable currently 
and are deferred and amortized over the lives of the related 
assets. The tax effects of timing differences between pretax 
accounting income and taxable income (principally related to 
depreciation, benefit plans expense, sales and product allow- 
ances and undistributed earnings of subsidiaries and associates) 
are deferred, except that the tax effects of certain expenses 
charged to income prior to 1968 have not been deferred but are 
recognized in income taxes provided at the time such expenses 
become allowable deductions for tax purposes. Provisions are 
made for estimated United States and foreign taxes, less avail- 
able tax credits and deductions, which may be incurred on 
remittance of the Corporation’s share of subsidiaries’ and 
associates’ undistributed earnings included in the consolidated 
financial statements. 


Inventories 


Inventories are stated at the lower of cost or market. Cost is 
determined substantially by the first-in, first-out or the average 
cost method. Market value is current sales price less distribution 
cost for finished product and replacement cost for other inven- 
tories. Physical inventories are taken at all locations. 


Common Stock Held for the Incentive Program 


Common stock in treasury is held exclusively for payment of 
liabilities under the Incentive Program and is stated substantially 
at cost. 


Property, Depreciation and Amortization 
Property is stated at cost. Maintenance, repairs, rearrangement 


expenses and renewals and betterments which do not enhance 
the value or increase the basic productive capacity of the assets 
are charged to costs and expenses as incurred. 


Depreciation is provided on groups of property using, with minor 
exceptions, an accelerated method which accumulates depreci- 
ation of approximately two-thirds of the depreciable cost during 
the first half of the estimated lives of the property. The annual 
group rates of depreciation are as follows: 


Classification of Property Annual Group Rates 


Land improvements 5% 

Buildings 3Y”L% 
Machinery and equipment 8% % (Average) 
Furniture and office equipment 6% (Average) 


In 1974, a modification of depreciation policies, which had the 
effect of depreciating the cost of certain groups of property more 
nearly over the service lives of the assets, reduced depreciation 
expense by $97 million. 


Expenditures for special tools are amortized, with the amortiza- 
tion applied directly to the asset account, over short periods of 
time because the utility value of the tools is radically affected by 
frequent changes in the design of the functional components 
and appearance of the product. Replacement of special tools for 
reasons other than changes in products is charged directly to 
cost of sales. 


Goodwill 


Goodwill represents the excess of the cost over the value ascribed 
to the net tangible assets of businesses acquired and is amortized 
over ten years with the amortization applied directly to the asset 
account. Amortization amounted to $6,415,146 in 1975 and 


$6,427,346 in 1974. 


Incentive Program 


A reserve is maintained for purposes of the Bonus Plan and 
Stock Option Plan to which may be credited each year a max- 
imum amount which the independent public accountants of the 
Corporation determine in accordance with the provisions of the 
Bonus Plan; however, for any year, the Bonus and Salary Com- 
mittee may direct that a lesser amount be credited. Bonus 
awards under the Bonus Plan, contingent credits under the 
Stock Option Plan and such other amounts arising out of the 
operation of the Incentive Program as the Committee may 
determine are charged to the reserve. As a result of tentative 
determinations of awards by the Committee, the amount pro- 
vided is transferred to current liabilities, other liabilities and 
deferred credits at December 31. 

If Bonus and Stock Option Plan participants fail to meet 
conditions precedent to receiving undelivered instalments of 
bonus awards and contingent credits, the amount of any such 
instalments is credited to income. Upon the exercise of stock 
options, the related contingent credits are proportionately 
reduced and the amount of the reduction is credited to income. 


General Reserve Applicable to Foreign Operations 


The general reserve applicable to foreign operations was estab- 
lished in 1954. There has been no change in this reserve since 
its establishment. 
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Notes to Financial Statements (continued) 


Note 1. Significant Accounting Policies (concluded) 


Pension Program 

The Corporation and its subsidiaries have a number of pension 
plans covering substantially all employes. Benefits under the 
plans are generally related to an employe’s length of service, 
wages and salaries, and, where applicable, contributions. The 
costs of these plans are determined on the basis of actuarial 
cost methods and include amortization of prior service cost over 
periods not exceeding 30 years. With the exception of certain 
overseas subsidiaries, pension costs accrued are funded. 


Product Related Expenses 
Expenditures for advertising and sales promotion and for other 
product related expenses are charged to costs and expenses as 


Note 2. Other Income Less Income Deductions 


Other income: 
Interest income 
Other 

Income deductions: 

Interest and related charges on long-term debt 


Other interests. Jey Bossi a oe 
Net loss on translation of financial statements in foreign currencies (a) 


Other 
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incurred; provisions for estimated costs related to product 
warranty are made at the time the products are sold. 


Accounting Statements 

The Financial Accounting Standards Board issued Statements 
on Accounting for Contingencies, in March 1975, and Account- 
ing for the Translation of Foreign Currency Transactions and 
Foreign Currency Financial Statements, in October 1975, which, 
for General Motors, are effective for the 1976 calendar year. 
General Motors is reviewing these Statements which are not 
expected to have a material effect upon the financial statements. 


1975 1974 


$ 132,686,194 $ 166,989,616 


PO ee we 47,248,884 29,606,184 
Dias ee ee (103,550,876) ( 77,940,292) 
SN ae a aA ( 190,384,838) ( 84,802,411) 
al ee eae (27,113,414) ( 45,582,291) 

APE ees Re (6,581,685) 18,396,219 
(§_ 147,695,735) $6,667,025 


(a) In addition, net translation losses of $40,899,173 in 1975 and $14,770,612 in 1974 were charged to Other Deferred Credits 


and Reserves. 


Note 3. United States, Foreign and Other Income Taxes 


Taxes estimated to be payable currently (b): 
United States Federal 


Ct See eK, eae Seen em eet een SOM Ye eK wae Umi mC MCMC CY NC CH BY a Oe I RR 8S 


1975 1974 


$ 856,986,220 $ 329,664,925 


Foréign: 6 go CR ae en ee fee, re ee ee a 143,611,800 126,916,078 
Other ($51,500,000 for 1974 largely offset by adjustments to prior years’ accruals) . .. . . 140,200,000 600,000 
Total 26 3 6 SV Ae eS eee are ae ee eee eee 1,140,798,020 457,181,003 
Taxes deferred—net: 
United States Federal) ..5 42 Bice ee ee eee ( 92,958,220) 248,334,075 
Foreign, il soveca, ode ees ee ee ee a : 5,020,099 ( 17,997,320) 
O40) gerne me er Pe ne  r t Be an So Ge Oe se 5 ey ( 17,200,000) 29,300,000 
Total: sa «© O08 Slee Be Oa aa eee ( 74,531,887) 259,636,755 
Investment tax credits deferred—net of amortization: 
United States: Federal’) .) 4 Sys os et ae ee ee ee 52 22,000 10,101,000 
| se) <-5(+ « Ua Mr ry eee re A a ek we ( 3385133) 181,242 
Total 51,933,867 10,282,242 
Total $1,118,200,000 $ 727,100,000 


(b) Investment tax credits deducted in determining taxes estimated to be payable currently amounted to $95,301,093 in 1975 and 


$57,450,800 in 1974. 


Note 4. Accounts and Notes Receivable 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation and subsidiaries (relating to current wholesale 
financing of sales of General Motors products, etc.) . 
Other trade and sundry receivables (less allowances) 


Total 


ee) (Ole) Joa ie) me a Oe eye 1 eo Bene 
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Note 5. Equity in Net Assets of Nonconsolidated Subsidiaries and Associates 


Nonconsolidated subsidiaries: 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation and subsidiaries (See page 21). ....... 
Dealerships operating under dealership assistance plans (retail companies) 
Other domestic and foreign subsidiaries 

Associates (interests in overseas companies) 


Total 


ee) 8-8 een 6.) elmere 


Cee eam Ree Ce ce Che Ce Ue A iy A ee Te eke) Xe a 8G 


ETE CL Oe, a SR A ee a Sy 


1975 


915639) 392,995 
157033045303: 
$3,342,697, 338 


1975 


$1,250,617,638 
118,421,744 


46,170,125 
83,642,531 


$1,498,852,038 


1974 


$1,359 22,090 


1,641,023,990 


$3,000,816,886 


1974 


$1, 187,332,411 


108,581,712 
30,229,903 
90,713,410 


$1,416,857,436 
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Notes to Financial Statements (continued) 


Note 6. Common Stock Held for the Incentive Program 1975 1974 
Shares Amount Shares Amount 
Balance at beginning ORtheryea tient ey sande dete Sastre eet, fs ai, 1,223,166 $86,698,431 1,886,888 $137,407,501 
Acquired during the NE hae Be aed Sg toe 233,326 12,957,656 70,900 3,556,657 
Welivercd tesparticipants aurine the year. 4. 1 4 46 sk ( 514,513) ( 37,014,598) ( 734,622) (54,265,727) 
Balance at end of the year: 
Held for instalment deliveries of bonus awards and contingent 
Creditsarclateds to prion veaTs? 4) 4) ee a ee ee 530,445 37,984,308 950,415 68, 35.1323 
Available for contingent credits related to outstanding stock 
ODO Cem a meen Wa Ne eek Se 91,452 6,643,873 153,288 11,443,157 
Available for current bonus awards and contingent credits . 320,082 18,013,308 119,463 6,903,951 
Total 941,979 $62,641,489 U223,166 $ 86,698,431 
Note 7. Real Estate, Plants and Equipment and Accumulated Depreciation 1975 1974 
Real estate, plants and equipment: 
Land ee eee ee ne Ge Re os hs ce $ 248,044,679 $ 247,778,103 
ar mi OFOVEINC IT GMMMEE NE 8 a! aris. es Mc ws a ws wh 8 8 ee em 589,474,841 546,176,357 
Beaschold mprovements——.ess amortization. 69. 7k. 6 GS ee 28,389,540 25'OCL 275 


PSUR Ech El sa one en ae ht al abe Wate Wes 


Machinery and equipment 


Total 


Accumulated depreciation: 
Land improvements 


Diitcl ing Sn ie a ee nS ae Ge wee ee eee 
PAR eiInel Vaan Cred Ui pINnchityp eee eee nas. a AO are ar 
EienisGimreva tic “OticeveCuilpmeNts:. «4.4 (ec +) a> a ce So ee Ue, ee 
Fete AOL A TNO OSOLESCEMCON a, 5 AEMPSE ibe. na. tees) lu te Rs Geo 0 ar 0 ope rang Sl Seal eatin 


Total 


Note 8. Long-Term Debt (Less Current Portion) 
General Motors Corporation— United States dollars: 


Ctl eles ener Powe re, Ais RS 1985 
Bee MID CCI EITeS ee re ener meade 8s aks le WS Ge ee a le aes 2005 
(Delors ae ey Be ee ae Be. eS 1977-2000 
Consolidated subsidiaries: 
Mined IOeAtesTOlIaTSweiee eo cs sce we ee ee ee 1977-86 
rn aclarmel oll arses Meat inte Be ees Se ve A Ge oe od a — 
(GET AERC ys a ee ee ee ee A oe 1977-79 
SS UISSh LATICo aE ets, Petes LO oe 45 a ae — 
Syguotela (oliqetely Mar.) pec. a! 2 nie glean ane a eee MS or 1977-92 
roe Rai Come ee es fo RG, baw, Wee, AU as 1 SE 1977-81 
Caz ii Re RUZ EIT OSM a ete ce heatee he is bee ils Se ape eae se Ow te es 1977-81 
IN etree ela waO LEN Same ke nine persion eee Se Ge me A od Gee ee es 1977-80 
OCCT ECUIFECTICIC See tien col 7 Me is ai Soe we ee Ee Las ve bo meee 1977-2004 
Utell. Se aR er ee ee er ee 
Wea MUTT ATTOLUISECIRCLISCOUIT Cae Siaree as cs eins ce eo fine Re ee A eo 
Total 


ee CLC se on MOT eee es. kbs 16.” (0pm. o>, eel EO wien se ole OMe lemon mre 


mtmmntire ane Oiee eGUiipmentsm sete =< hee eS ko el ee Sa ee es Se 
Gis HCC OOMEEDROC TCS MEME fcc) «As. U. gh oe eR RURS Gay eee Wee Oe 
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4,291,868, 155 
11,586,565,467 
157,259,016 
601,987,798 


$17,503,583,496 


Soe 71 10104 
244031 30,329 
8, 149,394,667 

92,883,098 
49,330,130 


$11,091, 109,004 


1975 


$ 300,000,000 
300,000,000 
127 leie2e1 


354,980,556 
72,628, 100 


52,624,000 
Hg Lone 00 
4,469,700 
2,416,700 
8,597,500 


250,913,017 
7,308,438 


$ 1,223,064,579 


OTOL, 2a 
10,957,876,467 
238,842,532 
12249297, 006 


$16,808,456,667 


oo en bb Asem 
2,308,058, 108 
7,737,842,390 

170,643,106 
49 330,130 


$10,592,991,565 


1974 


$ == 
122,503,052 


376,107,628 
50,450,000 
184,675,000 
61,480,000 
46,920,000 
5,069, 300 
16,852,000 
5,170,700 
15219, 100 


876,563,560 


$ 876,563,560 


Maturities of long-term debt at December 31, 1975 for each of the five years through 1980 are: 1976—$25 1,939,988 (included in current 
liabilities); 1977 —$216,675,701; 1978—$49,812,998; 1979—$129,297,364; and 1980—$27,867,670. 


Note 9. Other Deferred Credits and Reserves 


Deferred intercompany profits arising from sales to nonconsolidated subsidiaries . 
Deferred gains on translation of foreign currency accounts of foreign subsidiaries. . 


yew eferECOTICOTUG mui awh geen bea wy Ieee abet oe a aoe a aes hot ole 
IVA re ATTA COUISRT CSET VCS aan ee beste Rs etre kt ¢ Rete Oe ome ea Way 


1975 


$ 65,256,838 
47,330,924 
6;8511;233 
7,006,115 


1974 


$ 72,659,832 
88,230,097 
3,809,221 
20,801,635 


ree ae nee 


Total 


$ 126,451,110 


pecs 200,165 
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Notes to Financial Statements (continued) 


Note 10. Stockholders’ Equity 


Capital Stock: 
preted Stock, without par value (authorized, 6,000,000 shares), no change during the year: 
$5.00 series, stated value $100 per share, redeemable at $120 per share (issued, 1,875,366 
shares; in treasury, 39,722 shares; outstanding, 1,835,644 shares). . ........ $ 
$3.75 series, stated value $100 per share, redeemable at $100 per share (issued and out- 


standing, 1,000,000 shares) 


ie cee ee! Se. Mercer en ceuue) acer elms: 


Common Stock, $124 par value (authorized, 500,000,000 shares; issued, 287,617,041 shares), 


mo change during the yeat 9.) are 6 ane ee 


Total capital stock 


Capital Surplus (principally additional paid-in capital), no change during the year. . . . . 


1975 1974 

183,564,400 $ 183,564,400 

Ba ge de ae es oe en 100,000,000 100,000,000 
At CR eg a Team 479,361,735 479,361,735 
TOL, 7 20p OD 762,926,135 

7060,9792178 766,979,178 


Net Income Retained for Use in the Business: 
Balance at beginning of the year. 


Netmincome.© .-.2. 2 oa en es ee 


Total 


Cash dividends: 
Preferred stock, $5.00 series, $5.00 per share 


Preferred stock, $3.75 series, $3.75 per share 


Total cash dividends 
Balance at end of the year 


Total Stockholders’ Equity 


Note 11. Incentive Program 
For the year 1975, the Bonus and Salary Committee directed a 
credit to the Reserve for Bonus Plan and Stock Option Plan of 
$32,866,137 (the maximum permitted under the Bonus Plan 
formula as set forth on page 20). In addition, the Committee 
has directed that $930,000 of the unawarded balance in the 
reserve carried forward from 1974 be made available for the 
distribution related to 1975. Subject to final determination, the 
Committee has tentatively directed that the total of individual 
awards shall approximate the amount of the credit to the 
reserve related to 1975 plus the aforementioned $930,000. As a 
result, $33,796,137 was transferred to current liabilities, other 
liabilities and deferred credits. The balance of the unawarded 
bonus reserve carried forward from 1974 in the amount of 
$621,173 was, in accordance with action taken by the Bonus and 
Salary Committee, restored to income in 1975, but was not in- 
cluded in net earnings for that year in determining the provision 
for the Bonus and Stock Option Plan. 

Changes during 1975 in the status of options granted under 
the Stock Option Plan are shown in the following table. 


Note 12. Earnings Per Share 

Earnings per share of common stock are based on the average 
number of shares outstanding during each year. The effect on 
earnings per share resulting from the assumed exercise of out- 


Note 13. Foreign Operations 

Net assets, sales and income attributable to operations outside 
the United States and Canada, included in the consolidated 
financial statements, are summarized in the table on page 19. Net 
sales include sales to United States and Canadian operations. 
Net income is after provisions for deferred income taxes on 
unremitted earnings of such foreign operations and other con- 
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Common stock, $2.40 per share in 1975 and $3.40 per share in 1974 


11,000,691,265 
iL PER OSI SIE!) 


WBF US S230 


11,036,871,314 
950,069,363 


11,986,940,677 


Wi Ficn tyes Mace Pha ee SR isne/g6 9,178,220 
Ps gate Ee Ree ek oe 3,750,045 3,750,046 
ROL ne aa 688,395,611 9733215146 

(TOUS 23,876 986,249,412 

11,552,459,354 11,000,691,265 

$13,082,364,667  $12,530,596,578 


The option prices are 100% of the average of the highest and 
lowest sales prices on the New York Stock Exchange on the 
dates the options were granted. The options outstanding at 
December 31, 1975 expire ten years from date of grant. All 
options are subject to earlier termination under certain conditions. 

The Corporation intends to deliver newly issued stock upon 
the exercise of any of the outstanding options. The maximum 
number of shares for which additional options might be granted 
under the Plan was 2,449,363 at January 1, 1975 and 2,657,593 
at December 31, 1975. 


Shares Under Option 
Changes During Year 


Year Option Jan. 1, Termi- Dec. 31, 
Granted Price 1975 Exercised nated 1975 
1970 $69.82 162,786 = 162,786 == 
1973 (3.38 261,168 — Biles 229,896 
1974 50.00 332,988 = 14,172 318,816 
Total 756,942 — 208,230 548,712 


standing options and delivery of bonus awards and contingent 
credits under the Incentive Program is not material. 


solidation adjustments and, in 1975, includes earnings (loss) 
attributable to the major overseas manufacturing subsidiaries, 
as follows: Adam Opel AG, $54 million; General Motors- 
Holden’s Limited, $26 million; and Vauxhall Motors Limited, 
($17 million). 


Notes to Financial Statements (concluded) 


Note 13. Foreign Operations (concluded) 


Net Assets Attributable to Operations 
Outside the United States and Canada 


December 31, 1975 


United Kingdom, Other, 
Australia, Principally 
New Zealand Mexico and December 
Western and South South 31, 1974 
Europe Africa America Total Total 
Assets: (In Millions) 
Total current assets Bo daa eee eee ee $ 993 $ 933 $ 790 $2,716 $2,633 
Real estate, plants and equipment ae’ 1,401 1,003 507 2,911 2,769 
Accumulated depreciation en ees ee ( 934) ( 746) ( 191) (eUS7l) ( 1,768) 
Special tools—less amortization . 130 103 23 256 297 
@rnenassctsue eee ae ee ke 25 20 164 209 223 
Total assets 1,615 Lig 1,293 4,221 4,154 
Liabilities: 
Bank borrowings and notes payable. ...... 176 247 314 AM, 798 
Other current liabilities we 437 367 250 1,036 919 
(otalcurrent Nabilities mae ent. 613 614 546 e773 Ay 
Long-term debt of subsidiaries 166 70 171 407 674 
Other liabilities and reserves 274 79 24 BT Y 371 
Total liabilities 1,053 763 741 22550 2,762 
Balance Ee ee es: FS beens $562 $5550 $552 1,664 1,392 
Less General Reserve Applicable to Foreign Operations 142 142 
Attributable to Operations Outside the United 
States and Canada: 
Net Assets Sia22 $1,250 
Net Sales $7,227 $5,969 
Net Income Sar 72 $  — 


Note 14. Research and Development 


Expenditures for research and development are charged to 
expenses as incurred and amounted to $1.1 billion in 1975 and 


Note 15. Pension Program 
The total pension expense of the Corporation and its consol- 


idated subsidiaries amounted to $969 million in 1975 and $819 


million in 1974. Based on a review of the Employee Retirement 


$1.1 billion in 1974. 


have no material effect upon the cost of the pension plans. The 
actuarially computed value of vested benefits of all plans ex- 
ceeded the total of pension funds, at market, and balance sheet 


accruals as of December 31, 1975, by about $2.9 billion. 


Income Security Act of 1974, it is expected that this law will 


Note 16. Contingent Liabilities 

There are various claims and pending actions against the 
Corporation and its subsidiaries in respect of commercial mat- 
ters, including warranties and product liability, governmental 
regulations including environmental and safety matters, civil 
rights, patent matters, taxes and other matters arising out of 
the conduct of the business. Certain of these actions purport 


Haskins & Sells 


Certified Public Accountants 


General Motors Corporation, its Directors and Stockholders: 


Accountants’ Report 


to be class actions, seeking damages in very large amounts. The 
amounts of liability on these claims and actions at December 31, 
1975 were not determinable but, in the opinion of the man- 
agement, the ultimate liability resulting will not materially affect 
the consolidated financial position or results of operations of the 
Corporation and its consolidated subsidiaries. 


1114 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 10036 


February 11, 1976 


We have examined the Consolidated Balance Sheet of General Motors Corporation and consolidated subsidiaries as of 
December 31, 1975 and 1974 and the related Statements of Consolidated Income and Changes in Consolidated Financial 
Position for the years then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 


in the circumstances. ; se 
In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly the financial position of the companies at December 31, 1975 


and 1974 and the results of their operations and the changes in their financial position for the years then ended, in conformity 


with generally accepted accounting principles consistently applied. 


YN en 
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Pension Funds Held by Trustees in the United States 


Under the Hourly-Rate Pension Plan and the Trusteed Part of the Retirement Program for Salaried Employes 


Funds at December 31, 1974—with securities valued at cost 
Additions during 1975: 

Payments by General Motors into trusts 

Interest and dividends received 

Net losses realized on sales of securities 


Net additions before pension payments 
Pension payments during 1975 


Funds at December 31, 1975—with securities valued at cost 


Note: Payments in 1975 by General Motors into trusts, managed by a 
group of independent banks, include an estimated $444 million attrib- 
utable to prior service benefits provided under the original plan and 
subsequent amendments. The funds in these trusts, which include 
amounts applicable to nonconsolidated subsidiaries, are invested in a 
wide range of equity and fixed interest securities including an insurance 


Incentive Program. The Incentive Program consists of 
the General Motors Bonus Plan, first approved by stockholders 
in 1918, and the General Motors Stock Option Plan, adopted in 
1957. The By-Laws provide that the Plans shall be presented for 
action at a stockholders’ meeting at least once in every five years. 
In that connection, both Plans were approved by the stock- 
holders at the 1972 Annual Meeting. 

The Corporation maintains a reserve for purposes of the Bonus 
Plan and the Stock Option Plan, to which may be credited each 
year an amount which the independent public accountants of 


$4,325,847,814 
$ 818,100,000 
237,354,119 
e942 1,409) 
1,016,026,660 
549,620,284 466,406,376 


$4,792,254, 190 


company investment contract in the amount of $133 million. These 
funds are held for payment of pension benefits and are not the property 
of the Corporation or any of its subsidiaries, In addition to the funds held 
by the trustees, three insurance companies administer the insured part 
of the U.S. salaried employes’ retirement program. 


the Corporation determine to be 8% of the net earnings which 
exceed 7% but not 15% of net capital, plus 5% of the net 
earnings which exceed 15% of net capital, but not in excess of 
the amount paid out as dividends on the common stock during 
the year. However, for any year the Bonus and Salary Com- 
mittee may direct that a lesser amount be credited. Bonus awards 
under the Bonus Plan, contingent credits under the Stock Option 
Plan, and such other amounts arising out of the operation of 
the Incentive Program as the Committee may determine are 
charged to the reserve. 


Maximum Amount which may be Credited to the Reserve As Determined by the Independent Public Accountants: 


Computation of net capital: 


Amounts at December 31, 1974 included in the Consolidated Balance Sheet, page 13: 


Total stockholders’ equity 


$12,530,596,578 


Lorig-term debt of General Motors Corporation 


Total 


124,505,669 
17,099, 102:2471 


Add proportionate allowance for net increase during the year in capital stock, 
capital surplus and debt—Increase arising from net increase in long-term debt of 


General Motors Corporation in the principal amount of $605, 180,914 


Net capital (as defined in the Bonus Plan) 


Computation of net earnings for determination of credit: 


Net income reported in the Statement of Consolidated Income, page 11 


Add amounts charged to income: 
Provision for Bonus Plan and Stock Option Plan 


436,666,195 
$13,091,768,442 


pin 19253,0912965 
32,866, 137 


Interest and discount on long-term debt of General Motors Corporation 


Total 
Deduct amounts credited to income: 


42,263,440 
3283221542 


Portions of prior years’ bonus awards which could not continue to be earned 


under the terms of the Bonus Plan $317,806 
Reduction in contingent credits resulting from loss of rights under the 
Stock Option Plan during the year 32,063 
Portion of unawarded bonus reserve restored to income 621178 971,042 
Net earnings (as defined in the Bonus Plan) 1,327,250,500 
Deduct 7% on net capital (equivalent to $3.01 per share of common stock) 916,423,791 
Portion of net earnings upon which the maximum credit to the reserve is 
computed—Net earnings between 7% and 15% of net capital $ 410,826,709 
Maximum amount which may be credited to the reserve: 
8% of the net earnings between 7% and 15% of net capital pao 2, COO sol 
Amount Available for Bonus Awards and Contingent Credits: 
Credit to the reserve as directed by the Bonus and Salary Committee $ 32,866,137 
Add unawarded balance in reserve carried forward from 1974 ia Elid 
Deduct portion of unawarded bonus reserve restored to income in 1975 O2ULS 
Total amount available in the reserve for awards under the Bonus Plan 
and for contingent credits under the Stock Option Plan es SER ey 
Provisions for Bonus Plan and Stock Option Plan: 
There are shown below the provisions for the Bonus Plan and the Stock Option Plan 
before giving effect to the resulting reductions in income taxes. 
1966 $114,000,000 1968 $111,000,000 1970 — LO (2a dees (Ou 1974 $ 5,851,240 
1967 $107,000,000 1969 $110,000,000 1971 $90,000,000 1973 $112,823,495 1975. 132,866,137 
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General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
and Subsidiaries 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1975 and 1974 


Assets 1975 1974 
Cash 247,336,638 271,292,640 
Marketable Securities (market value, 1975—$347,085,227; 1974 —$251,907,529) 312,944,924 237,504,900 


Finance Receivables (including instalments maturing after one year: 


1975—$5,403,826, 339; 1974—$4, 708, 802,838; less unearned income: 1975—$1,026,470,016; 
1974—$865,035,983 and reserves for losses: 1975—$145,423,640; 1974—$131,578,539) 


Insurance Receivables 
Unamortized Debt Expense 
Other Assets 


15,561,582,748 


25,882,201 
22, (09165 
66,394,699 


14,53153125314, 
25,860,086 
19 941136 
67,236,814 


Total Assets 


$16,236,850,375 


$15, 153,147,890 


Liabilities, Reserves and Stockholder’s Equity 


Notes, Loans and Debentures Payable Within One Year (less unamortized discount: 
1975—$21,524,866; 1974—$22,450,728) 


Accounts Payable, Accrued Liabilities and Reserves 
General Motors Corporation and affiliated companies 
Dealers 
United States and foreign income and other taxes 
Interest 
Unearned insurance premiums 
Insurance losses and claims 


Other 
Total Accounts Payable, Accrued Liabilities and Reserves 


Notes, Loans and Debentures Payable After One Year (maturing prior to 2000— 
less unamortized discount: 1975—$9,829,193; 1974—$10,693,486) 


Subordinated Indebtedness Payable After One Year (maturing prior to 1993) 


Stockholder’s Equity 
Preferred stock, $100 par value (authorized and outstanding, 1,100,000 shares): 
6% cumulative 
714% cumulative 
Common stock, $100 par value (authorized and outstanding, 5,150,000 shares) 
Net income retained for use in the business: Year 1975 Year 1974 


Balance at beginning of the year $562,332,411  $518,389,893 


Net income BS) SMe I Patt 105,980,018 
Total 687,655, 138 624,369,911 
Cash dividends 62,057,000 62,037,500 


Balance at end of the year 


De OlZ 914,110 


IDO SVL SIs) 
127,068,051 
os WANDS) 
110,070,513 
149,788,582 
391485365 
58,245,365 


2,219,884,946 


93988, 379,02 | 
965,000,000 


75,000,000 
35,000,000 
515,000,000 


625,617,638 


$ 7,473,280,458 


15399, 792,690 
116,537,508 
50,242,062 
BUS REEE Aout | 
EWA ger el IWS) 
39,137,386 
D902, 252 


1,883,558,204 


95049, 9(0, 817 
765,000,000 


75,000,000 
35,000,000 
515,000,000 


562,332,411 


Total Stockholder’s Equity 


220,017,038 


i ReH pea aut 


Total Liabilities, Reserves and Stockholder’s Equity 


$16,236,850, 375 


$15, 153,147,890 


Effective in 1974, income from insurance operations has been determined in accordance with accounting principles now regarded as generally accepted for 
casualty insurance companies. Formerly, income from insurance operations was determined substantially on a statutory basis. Net income for 1974 includes 
a $16.5 million credit representing the cumulative effect of this change as of January 1, 1974. 


The above condensed balance sheet has been summarized from the financial statements appearing in the Annual Report of General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration as to which an opinion concurring with the above change has been expressed by Haskins & Sells, independent public accountants. 
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Supplementary Information 


General Motors is a highly integrated business engaged primarily — which are classified as automotive, nonautomotive and defense 
in the manufacture, assembly and distribution of motor-driven and space. The major portion of General Motors products is 
products, most of which relate to transportation equipment, marketed through independent dealers in the United States and 


Summary of Operations (Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1975 1974 1973 

Net sales® & .. G04 7 Ak 5) Se eo ee $35,724.9 $31,549.5 $35,798.3 
Equity in earnings of nonconsol. subs. and associates, and other income (net) ( ie) Palka Herel 
Cost of sales and selling, general and admin. expenses, excluding items below. 31,223.4 28,282.5 29,442.2 
Depreciation of real estate, plants and equipment ............ 906.1 846.6 902.9 
Amortization:of special’toolsies. = <<. cca en ae ee eee 1,180.1 858.4 1,081.0 
Provision for the Incentive Program” « 5. eee ene ee ee 32.9 5.9 £1258 
United Statés, foreizn and other income taxes .0e. acne ne ee Lo iii ES CEKY) 
Net income 3s sg See Rae ee ee ee ee eee ham hk 950.1 2,398.1 
Dividends on: preferred’stocks 3) = 35-1 tie ce ee 12.9 12.9 12.9 
Earned on ‘common: stock. 2°") 9s 0 ee es eee 1,240.2 937.2 2852 
Dividends: on:common stock 92 3) =u. ee eae 688.4 973.3 POO 
Net income retained in the year for use in the business. . ........ Smo LS ($ 36.1) $ 883.9 
Net income—percent to:salesic. i.e 00 u ue oan a me en 3.5%, 3.0% 6.7% 
Earned on common stock—per share masa mie eee me hey Se $ 68.34 
Dividends on, common: stock—per shares secs etn ee 2.40 3.40 spits) 
Net income retained in the year for use in the business—per share. . .. . See 2 ($ 0.13) $ 3.09 
Average number of shares of common stock outstanding (in millions) . . . 286.8 286.3 286.0 
Dividends on preferred and common stocks as percent to net income .. . 56.0% 103.8% 63.1% 


Management’s discussion and analysis of operations for 1975, 1974 and 1973 appear on page 9. 


Additional Statistics (Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


Expenditures for plants and: equipments: etait $ 1,200.9 $ 1,458.5 Sale 103:4 
Expenditures for-special toolsiv 4.55 = operetta $ 1,035.6 $ 1,095.6 $ 941.0 
Worldwide:payrolls” {95.1 es. 3) eres ae Sen Cnc ee $10,028.4 $ 9,771.4 $10,308.5 
Worldwide average number of employes (in thousands) ......... 681 734 811 
Common and preferred stockholders—Number (in thousands) ...... 17523 1,348 1,306 
eating ig Bs bo 0G © ob & 6 $13,082.4 $12,530.6 $12,566.8 
Book value’ per sharevof common stocicim jensen cane nn a $ 44.50 $ 42.58 $ 42.71 
Working capital; . om Sata i ee cao ene ae go co AP COREE NC $ 5,541.9 $ 6,196.9 
Factory Sales of Cars and Trucks, including export shipments (Units in Thousands) 
Manufactured in the United States 
Passertiger' cars iuiae 8 cc le on le ee cae ee ae 3,680 3,592 Se25 1 
Jrucks:and ¢6achesi «emus ve ahaeta oe ae eee on 978 1,086 1,261 
Total Manufactured in the United States. ...........--. 4,658 4,678 6.512 
Manufactured in.Ganadar. 0/4. ae. 4 ee 595 642 580 
Mamufactured Overseas" 0, emery mn Dat 1,370 eel 
Total Factory Sales of Cars and Trucks—All Sources... .... 6,629 6,690 8,684 
“Includes units manufactured by Isuzu Motors Limited and marketed by GM 86 63 43 
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Canada and through independent distributors and retail dealers 
overseas, who operate under selling agreements. To assist in the 
merchandising of General Motors products, General Motors 


Acceptance Corporation and its subsidiaries offer financial ser- 
vices and certain types of automobile insurance to dealers and 


customers. 

1972 1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 
$30,435.2  $28,263.9 $18,752.4 $24,295.1 $22,755.4 $20,026.3 $20,208.5 
174.8 64.2 127.4 153.0 130.2 113.3 154.5 
24,499.4 2202 Ta 16,586.8 19, 103.6 17,553.2 15,421.6 15,412.3 
912.4 873.1 821.5 765.8 729.1 712.6 654.1 
874.2 917.5 677.3 891.7 853.1 839.6 860.8 
101.4 90.0 = 110.0 111.0 107.0 114.0 
2,059.8 1,784.1 185.1 1,866.3 1,907.3 1,431.5 1,528.4 
2,162.8 1,935.7 609.1 1,710.7 1,731.9 1,627.3 1,793.4 
12.9 12.9 12.9 12.9 12.9 12.9 12.9 
2,149.9 1,922.8 596.2 1,697.8 1,719.0 1,614.4 1,780.5 
27301 972.5 971.0 1,227.5 1,227.5 1,084.4 1,298.1 
$876.8  $ 9503 374.8) $4703 $491.5 $530.0 $482.4 
7.1% 6.8% 3.2% 7.0% 7.6% 8.1% 8.9% 
Gey Cuno) $ 2.09 $ 5.95 $ 6.02 $ 5.66 $ 6.24 
4.45 3.40 3.40 4.30 4.30 3.80 4.55 
co oe C_ ta $1.65 oie $1.86 $1.69 
286.1 286.0 285.5 285.4 285.4 285.3 285.3 
59.5% 50.9% 161.5% 72.5% 71.6% 67.4% 73.1% 
$ 940.0 $ 1,013.0 Sia) $ 1,043.8 $ 860.2 $ 912.6 $ 1,188.1 
$ 898.5 $ 630.7 $ 1,148.6 $ 863.1 $ 865.8 $ 881.2 $ 890.8 
$ 8,668.2 $ 8,015.1 $ 6,259.8 $ 6,928.3 $ 6,540.1 $ 5,634.2 $ 5,559.7 
760 773 696 794 757 728 745 
1,285 1,315 1,358 1,363 1,372 1,399 1,418 
$11,682.9 $10,805.2 $ 9,853.8 $10,227.9 $ 9,756.8 $ 9,261.2 $ 8,726.1 
$ 39.64 §$ 36.58 $ 33.28 $ 34.58 $ 32.94 $ 31.23 $ 29.37 
$ 5,564.8 $ 4,530.4 $ 3,267.6 $ 4,548.9 $ 4,390.2 $ 4,113.7 $ 3,709.1 
4,778 4,857 2,977 4,425 4,581 4,119 4,449 
963 910 614 835 829 679 746 
5,741 5,767 3,591 5,260 5,410 4,798 5,195 
459 509 291 501 424 386 356 
1,591 1,503 1,426 1,399 1,253 1,087 1,166 


Supplementary Information (concluded) 


Selected Common Stock Data 


1975 Quarters 


Ist 2nd 3rd 
Price hanee*—— Eich sae, ae ae $45.88 $48.88 $53.88 
== | 0 Wie ee ae BieS 39.63 46.00 
Barned-rer ohates.9. aan 0.20 1.14 0.84 
Divaiends Per oiate sameeren 0.60 0.60 0.60 


1974 Quarters 


4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
$59.13 $55.50 $53.50 $48.88 $38.00 
49.38 45.63 46.13 35.50 28.88 
2.14 0.41 1.05 0.05 1.76 
0.60 0.85 0.85 0.85 0.85 


*Based on prices on the New York Stock Exchange, the principal market 


Lines of Business 


General Motors considers itself to be in a single line of business, 
broadly defined as transportation equipment. The amount of net 
sales, by classes of products, attributable to United States 


United States operations: 
Automotive products 
Nonautomotive products 
Defense and space 


6 Oe Gel, ek on eee sy Ulewn teen oll me ge olun's 


Total United States*operations/. 40) ee en eee 


Canadian operations . 
Overseas operations 
Elimination of intercompany sales 


Total 


Because of the high degree of integration, substantial inter- 
divisional and intercompany transfers of materials and services 
are made. Consequently, any determination of income by the 
classes of products or areas of operations shown above is neces- 
sarily arbitrary because of the allocation and reallocation of 


United States operations: 
Automotive products 
Other: products 


Canadian operations 
Overseas operations 


Total 


1975 General Motors Report on Programs of Public Interest 

Additional information on GM operations during 1975 in such areas as fuel economy 
improvements, automotive emissions and safety, energy management, alternative auto 
engine developments, overseas operations, public transportation, equal employment oppor- 


tunities, and employe benefit programs will be available in a supplemental booklet 
1975 General Motors Report on Programs of Public Interest’’ after April 1. Stockholders 
wishing to receive a copy of this booklet may write to: General Motors Corporation, 


Room 11-229, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 
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San reete «tn eC 
Cy Cees en CN re ke AS ie eae RX a GS 


ee Poe ne my eK me AT Chey a ea he a St} 


| ie erer. 6 “Met he;)) eo vers pet) fev (‘ol ene 6 aes We) le mmr em CEES) 
wy SO Oo oe re OOo Ut a a 
Gus) (0 aud Leh « 109m eleareay Lieluihse) 1s omen 6. amen OLmnG: 


7 6 6 Ke We = “eo fend 6: ie + emer cot 0s ay 0: Uo. nxoL Me. 10) aan ONO CE OREN © EES, 


Total United*States Gperations i. mer meee 


(Ce Ke XC Cy ute ts CM YR ech CU OP Kh ce ty OP Af) 


operations and the amount of net sales attributable to Canadian 
and Overseas operations are summarized for the five years ended 
December 31, 1975 as follows: 


1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 
(In Millions) 
. $26,137.3 $23,446.7 $28,116.6 $23,894.8  $22,619.1 
‘ 1) SULTS) JE IAN GS 1,938.8 Wh AU ee 1,560.9 
, BOiae Sey! 316.4 321.9 414.6 
ee Oe 26,016.0 BON Tle 25,921.9 24,594.6 
nae +32 0505 B,093eL 3,116.0 2,489.1 2,470.4 
3 Opa abe: 5,968.8 SW ERD 4,741.4 4,112.3 


(004,083.50 (le 45129-0) lr, 408) et 2) ee Le) 
02935; (24.9.0 $315549.5 00939; (983i 30,435.22 5203.0 


costs, including corporate costs, benefiting more than one divi- 
sion or product. Within these limitations, the Corporation 
estimates that the percentage of net income attributable to the 
United States, Canadian and Overseas operations for the five 
years ended December 31, 1975 is as follows: 


1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 
~ 1% 81% 84%, 85% 89% 
8 8 2 3 1 
em 25 89 86 88 90 
9 11 5 4 5 
6 = 9 8 5 
- 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Inside back cover—left to right: 
Electro-Motive Diesel Locomotive, 
TEREX Off-Highway Scraper, 
Frigidaire Touch-N-Cook Range, 
Isuzu Gemini, Bedford ‘‘T”’ Tractor, 
Opel Diplomat, Frigidaire Top- 
Freezer Refrigerator, Chevrolet 
4-Wheel Drive Pickup, Vauxhall 
Chevette, Holden Statesman 
Caprice, GMC Astro 95 Tractor. 
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ing by better than a third in just the next five 
years. And you may leave here today assured 
that the leadership our Corporation has earned 
in transportation is not going to be lost by any 
lack of confidence in its future, or by any inabil- 
ity to act upon the opportunities that are so 
surely there. ... 


RESULTS OF STOCKHOLDER VOTING 
ITEM 1—Election of Directors 


The 25 nominees for Directors named in the 
Proxy Statement were elected with each nominee 
receiving more than 217,133,668 of the votes cast. 
In accordance with the stockholders’ directions,a 
total of 1,206,818 shares, owned by 10,816 stock- 
holders, was not voted for Directors. 


ITEM 2—Ratification of the Selection of 
independent Public Accountants 


The proposal to ratify the selection of Haskins 
& Sells as independent public accountants for the 
year 1975 was approved by a vote of 217,568,829 
shares for the proposal (99.59% ) and 891,494 
shares against the proposal (0.41%). 


ITEM 3—Political Nonpartisanship 


The proposal to require the Corporation to 
avoid certain practices pertaining to political 
contributions (a proposal the Corporation stated 
was unnecessary since it does not approve of or 
engage in any of the practices referred to, and 
all corporations’ activities in this area are defined 
by law) was defeated by a vote of 8,872,036 
shares for the proposal (4.17%) and 203,910,905 
shares against the proposal (95.83%). 


ITEM 4—Provide for Cumulative Voting 
in the Election of Directors 


The proposal requesting that the necessary 
steps be taken to provide for cumulative voting 
in the election of Directors (a proposal the 
Corporation considered would encourage the 
election of Directors representing special 
interests and weaken the responsibility of the 
Board of Directors to represent all stockholders) 
was defeated by a vote of 6,411,876 shares for 


the proposal (3.01%) and 206,837,107 shares 
against the proposal (96.99%). 


ITEM 5—Establish a Stockholder 
Committee for Corporate Responsibility 


The proposal to establish a. committee to 
undertake an independent social audit of the 
Corporation and to publish a report to stock- 
holders on its findings and recommendations (a 
proposal the Corporation opposed because it 
has clearly demonstrated and widely publicized 
its progress in areas of social responsibility and 
because it would only duplicate efforts of the 
Corporation in various areas, including the ac- 
tivities of the Public Policy Committee of the 
Board of Directors) was defeated by a vote of 
4,585,812 shares for the proposal (2.15% ) and 
208,641,202 shares against the proposal(97.85 %). 


ITEM 6—Amend the Savings-Stock 
Purchase Program for Salaried Employes 
to Restrict Corporation Contributions 
and Limit Employe Participation 


The proposal to restrict Corporation contri- 
butions to the Program depending upon earnings 
and dividends and to limit participation in the 
Program ¢o employes who are not eligible for 
stock options or earn less than a stipulated salary 
(a proposal the Corporation considered would 
create serious employe morale problems and 
reduce employes’ personal interest in the success 
of the business as well as their commonality of 
interest with the stockholders by inhibiting the 
growth of employe stock ownership) was de- 
feated by a vote of 7,332,483 shares for the pro- 
posal (3.44% ) and 205,741,299 shares against 
the proposal (96.56%). 


ITEM 7—Modify the General Motors 
Incentive Program 


The proposal to reduce the amount of bonus 
awards available at all levels of earnings (a 
proposal the Bonus and Salary Committee of 
the Board of Directors considered would seriously 
impair the ability of the Corporation to attract 
and retain high-quality executive talent) was 
defeated by a vote of 7,322,331 shares for the 
proposal (3.44% ) and 205,757,683 shares against 
the proposal (96.56%). 
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Cash Dividend 
on 
Eee 


General Motors 
Common Stock 


June 10, 1975 


On May 5, 1975, your Board of Directors 
declared a dividend of $0.60 per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable June 10, 
1975, to stockholders of record May 15, 1975. 
In June, 1974, a dividend of $0.85 per share 
was paid. 

The dividend now being paid, together with 
the dividend of $0.60 per share paid on March 
10, brings total dividends for the first six 
months of 1975 to $1.20 per share. This com- 
pares with total dividends of $1.70 per share 
paid in the first six months of 1974. 

The total payment of approximately 
$172,000,000 is being distributed &0 some 
1,329,000 holders of General Motors com- 
mon stock. 


Dividend Reinvestment Plan 


The General Motors Dividend Reinvestment 
Plan provides a convenient, economical method 
for stockholders to obtain additional shares 
through the automatic reinvestment of their 
dividends. We are pleased to announce that, 
effective August 11, 1975, participants in the 
Plan will be permitted to also make optional 
cash payments to purchase additional shares 
of General Motors common stock. Stockholders 
interested in receiving detailed information on 
the amended Plan should write to the Stock 
Transfer Department. 


Stock Transfer Department 
General Motors Corporation 
767 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
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CHEVROLET VEGA 


“Economy Plus” is the byword for the 
1975 Chevrolet Vega. It’s one of the lowest 
priced cars made in America—with a 
Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price for 
the 2-door notchback coupe of under 
$2,800. Vega’s High Energy Ignition Sys- 
tem helps reduce scheduled maintenance 
costs, and its economical 4-cylinder engine 
takes you a long way on a gallon of gas. 
Published Environmental Protection Agency 
gasoline mileage figures for the Vega 4- 
cylinder passenger car, equipped with a 140 
cubic-inch engine and the available 2-barrel 
carburetor, are 29 mpg in the highway test 
and 22 mpg in the city test.* 

The Vega is available in 2-door hatch- 
back, notchback, and station wagon body 
styles. There’s also the new limited produc- 
tion Cosworth Vega that features an elec- 
tronic fuel injected version of the 4-cylinder 
engine. 

A 3- Speed manual transmission is stan- 
dard of all Vegas (except the Cosworth), 
but a 4-speed manual transmission or 
Turbo Hydra-matic automatic transmis- 
sion is available. Other available equipment 
includes air conditioning, power brakes, 
power steering, vinyl roof covers, AM /FM 
stereo radio, and Comfortilt steering wheel. 

Your Chevrolet dealer will be happy to 
provide more details on Vega models. Why 
not test drive a Vega or one of Chevrolet’s 
many other small, mid, or regular-size 
cars. The selections are impressive and the 
values exceptional. 


DIMENSIONS 
Wheelbase Over-all Length Over-all Width 
97.0” 175.4" 65.4” 


*Consult EPA California Gas Mileage Guide 
for all California Emission-Equipped Cars. 


